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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

De la methode dans la psychologie des sentiments. Par F. Rauh, Profes- 

seur a la Faculte des lettres de 1' universite de Toulouse. Paris, Alcan, 

1899.— pp. 305. 

The aim of this volume is not what one might expect from reading the 
title, a discussion of the proper method of investigating the concrete phe- 
nomena of feeling. It is rather a criticism of the various theories which 
have been brought forward to account for the facts and the relations of 
feeling. The author's final purpose is to make clear through this discus- 
sion the true attitude of a scientific psychology. While philosophy seeks 
unity throughout the universe, science aims at unreserved submission to 
facts. If psychology is to be scientific, it must cease to be dominated by 
preconceived ideas in regard to mind and accept facts as they are. Physi- 
ological psychology has imitated the methods and concepts of the other 
sciences too slavishly ; experimental psychology also adopts methods de- 
rived from physical science and it also has failed to realize the hopes of its 
followers. Theories and methods in psychology, as elsewhere, must be 
accepted or rejected solely on their merits as the means of interpreting ex- 
perience. Theories are scientific if they are verifiable, or if they help us to 
foresee occurrences, or if they serve as a suitable form of expression for 
facts. Examples of each of these types are to be found in the psychol- 
ogy of feeling. Each type has its value, and is to be used according as the 
circumstances indicate, even if its place in relation to other theories is vague 
or undetermined. 

These are the main positions of the first chapter. Professor Rauh pro- 
ceeds in the second chapter to the work of definition and analysis. Facts 
of consciousness are of two kinds : (a) objective, i. e, cognitions, (b) sub- 
jective or individual, i. e., feelings (sentiments). Ideas taken as mental 
habits or tendencies are feelings, as judgments they are objective. Will 
is a form of thought. Feelings may act when no longer conscious ; we 
judge of their existence then by their effects ; looked at in this form — as 
having definite bodily effects — they may be called real feelings. In fact 
this conception may be generalized, so that we can say every fact of con- 
sciousness is feeling which has determinate bodily effects. Again, feeling 
may appear in two forms, as tendency and as affective state. Tendency 
is the principle which renders the change from one state of feeling to an- 
other continuous ; an affective state, e.g., pleasure or pain, is present on 
the other hand when there is no continuous mental evolution. A special 
and more complex form of tendency appears in spontaneity, where appar- 
ently there is determination by an end. When affective states reach a 
certain degree of intensity we have emotion. Where a tendency has pleas- 
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ure for its object we have desire ; this again, when expressly related to its 
object, becomes love. 

Following on this analysis we have in Chapter III a discussion of the dif- 
ferent degrees of consciousness, and specially of the degrees of feeling. To 
deny the existence of unconscious feelings is equivalent, we learn, to affirm- 
ing that the body alone exists independently as a causal agent, and that 
thought, or feeling, or sensation is a hallucination. In Chapter IV, headed 
' ' Affective States and Tendencies, ' ' the opposition is dealt with between the 
continuous development of the tendency and the relative abruptness 
of the affective state. The general place of continuity and change in 
mental life is also discussed. Another side of the same problem appears 
in Chapter V, where the main problem brought forward is the application of 
the concept of continuity to the sphere of feeling, considered not as felt 
content, but in relation to its bodily effects. The presence of continuity 
and development is traced on all sides. 

In the sixth chapter we come upon one of the most important parts of 
the volume, the classification of theories dealing with feeling. We can only 
indicate in the most summary way the nature of the classification. The- 
ories of feeling can be classed according as they treat it as a special fact, 
or as an organic fact, or finally in its relations to the intellectual life. 
Next the methods of investigation are considered. We have the methods 
of physico-mechanical science, of physico-chemical science, of biology and 
of the natural sciences — by classification, etc. If we leave out of account 
the last method and consider it as involved in all investigation, we have 
then nine possible forms of theory. Each form finds more than one repre- 
sentative among psychologists, while several psychologists find a place in 
more than one group. The type of theory which would consider feeling 
in its relation to will is not included in the table of theories, though it is 
treated at length in a subsequent chapter. The reason apparently lies 
in the theory of the author that, in reality, will is a form of thought, and 
that both the intellectualistic and voluntaristic theories express feeling in 
terms of thought. 

In the succeeding chapters the theories are critically examined, the 
author finding it convenient to group them, so that we do not proceed 
systematically through all the nine forms. In Chapter VII the subject is the 
general physical method applied to feeling as an organic fact, while in the 
next chapter the subject is the physico-mechanical method applied to feeling 
considered as an intellectual fact and as a specific element in consciousness, 
the general aim of this method being to express the relations in mathematical 
terms. The intellectualistic theory is taken up in Chapter IX : this form of 
theory attempts, without identifying feeling and intellect, to show how the 
character and modifications of feeling are dependent on, and expressive of, 
changes in the cognitive life. The possibility of such dependence is worked 
out on four lines ; viz., in relation to judgments of truth, sensations, complex 
ideas, and judgments in regard to the energy of the organism. While all the 
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theories already discussed fail to satisfy completely the conditions of a true 
scientific theory, the intellectualistic theory gives a much more adequate 
solution than is commonly supposed. In Chapter X the voluntaristic 
theory is subjected to a prolonged examination. The theory is thus ex- 
pressed : the will or desire to live is the principle for which intelligence 
chooses the means, pleasure and pain being the verification of these judg- 
ments in regard to means. The discussion deals largely with such abstract 
questions as the nature of self, consciousness of self, and the problems 
which arise in this connection ; the general result is that the theory 
is not merely very complex when carried out, but is incorrect in sup- 
posing a greater organization of the forces in consciousness than 
we can actually discover. The closing chapter deals with the view 
that feelings are not expressions of other more fundamental facts, but 
specific phenomena, primary and regulative in their nature. The evi- 
dence for this view would lie not so much in positive arguments, as in 
the impossibility of giving a complete theory from the point of view of 
physiology or of a consideration of intelligence. Certain facts of life are 
explained by it, and, even if we cannot explain fully the nature of such 
feelings, we ought not to deny them a place as real, though partly unknown, 
forces in our life. Each theory thus turns out, according to Professor 
Rauh, to be partial and not applicable to all the facts of experience ; the 
psychology of feeling seems to have the appearance of mere anarchy and 
confusion. But it is better to have a chaotic complexity, if that represents 
reality as known and understood by us, than a simplicity and schematism 
which is false to the many aspects of experience. If no known method or 
theory includes all the facts, we must use different methods according to the 
demands of the particular problems which may come before us for solution. 
It is not possible to discuss here the various questions raised by the au- 
thor, and touched on in the review already given. In regard to the question 
of general method, which is the main subject, and in regard to which the 
author gives his positive contribution to the subject, one can agree 
with the criticism passed on much of current psychology — that it is guided 
too much by preconceived ideas, and by imitation of other sciences. It 
might at the same time be urged that for a science which is only in its 
beginnings, the best thing to do is to try methods and principles whose 
value has been proved in already established sciences. There is much to 
admire in Professor Rauh's acute and dispassionate analysis of the different 
theories : the advice to try every method and theory is broad minded and 
admirable. But it does not seem that he is as free and unbiased in his 
own treatment as on his own principles would seem desirable. The definit- 
ions given in the second chapter reveal with sufficient clearness a definite 
and one-sided way of looking at the facts. Feeling is treated, not as an 
element in the complex processes of mental life, but rather as an attitude or 
mode of existence of all mental facts, and it is defined, not by its inner 
character and content, but through its relation to the total consciousness 
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or to other phenomena, e. g., bodily effects. This seems, instead of being 
an analysis, to be entirely opposed to the precise analytic procedure of 
modern psychology. And it does not seem that this vagueness and gener- 
ality in giving the data of the problem has any advantage, or that it does 
more than lead the author to discuss at length questions which belong 
rather to the philosophical or metaphysical treatment of mind and life, and 
which are best treated after the strictly scientific and positive work of in- 
vestigation is ended. 

Sm ITH College. W - G " Smith - 

The Individual and His Relation to Society, as Reflected in British Ethics. 
Part I : The Individual in Relation to Law and Institutions. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Contributions to Philosophy. No. V. By James H. 
Tufts and Helen B. Thompson. Chicago, The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1898. — pp. 53. 

This is not a direct contribution either to ethics or to politics, separately 
considered, but an historical and critical sketch of the various theories of 
the relation of the individual to society, which prevailed from the time of 
Hobbes to the close of Locke's literary activity, and which, of course, ex- 
erted a most important influence upon both moral and political philosophy. 
Even so, the purpose seems to be, not so much to treat in detail the views 
of individual writers as to trace the rise and decadence of general ten- 
dencies of thought. A note states that "Miss Thompson is directly re- 
sponsible for the section on Cumberland, and Mr. Tufts for the remainder 
of the essay." 

The first part of the essay treats of general political and social conditions. 
Here it was inevitable that the writers should depend mainly upon second- 
ary sources. This material, however, is used to good advantage, and the 
treatment is clear and interesting. The interpretation of Hobbes, which 
immediately follows, is rather open to criticism. The great significance of 
Hobbes is attributed, not to his maintenance of absolutism, nor to his pecu- 
liarly unflattering view of human nature. The writer says : " The signifi- 
cance lies rather in the fact that the upholder of absolutism founds all 
authority on the free consent of individuals, that the friend of monarchy 
asserts the prior existence and indispensable agency of democracy " (p. 17). 
[The italics are in the original.] It is doubtless quite true that one should 
not class a philosopher according to the real or supposed results of his 
method, but rather according to his method itself. At the same time, 
Hobbes's view of human nature and his method are inseparable ; and it is 
hardly to be regarded as, even logically, a concession to democracy when 
he speaks, in a well-known passage (quoted in this connection), as if 
democracy necessarily preceded aristocracy and monarchy in the order of 
time, for he doubtless regarded democracy as only a provisional escape 
from political chaos. And surely the writer cannot mean what he seems 
to say, in reference to a passage quoted from Behemoth, in which Hobbes 



